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THE ALDINE. 



him to break so many corners, the old broker rushed 
into my office, closely followed by his wife, whose 
diamonds almost equaled, in number, the coachman's 
buttons. The old gentleman seemed in high spirits. 

" My dear sir," he said, without stopping for breath, 
and seizing me with both hands, "you have placed 
me under lasting obligations for your judicious treat- 
ment of my son, and humoring him while you brought 
him out all right ! Eh ! Ho — ho ! Don't say you 
didn't do it on purpose — for I know you did ! You 
saved my son from marrying a poor girl ! Quartz 
has told me all about it. Oh ! you're a sly dog ! 
Hello ! if here isn't old Fluze ! My dear, quite 
a family party." 

Another carriage, scarcely less splendid than 
the former, with a coachman hardly less be-but- 
toned, had driven up unperceived, and a di- 
minutive old gentleman, with a slight limp and 
a gold-headed cane, entered my place, followed 
by an elderly lady twice his size, as sumptuously 
attired as Mrs. Couponby. 

' ' Ah ! Couponby — you here ? " asked the lit- 
tle old gentleman. * ' How much we owe to this 
young man for his sound judgment and excel- 
lent moral principles! Sir!" to me, "if my 
daughter had married a poor young man, 
whose father didn't live on Fifth Avenue, it 
would have broken my heart ! " 

"My dear," said Mrs. Couponby, touching 
her husband on the arm — having just caught 
sight of Theophilus and his bride — "isn't that 
the young — a — lady Quartz threatened to 
marry ? " 

" If I am not mistaken," said old Fluze, put- 
ting on his eye-glasses, " that is also the young 
man who wanted to marry 'Very — who knows 
but what it was all done on purpose — eh ? " 

"Sir," I said, getting a chance to drop a re- 
mark for the first time, "although my friend is 
the gentleman to whom you refer ; and the 
young lady, madame, is the one of whom your 
son has spoken — I assure you, on my honor, 
they are as well satisfied with the marriage of 
your son and daughter as you are. They know 
all about the matter, even better than you do." 

I nodded and assumed a mysterious expres- 
sion. The old people were so delighted that 
they seemed willing to believe almost anything. 
The gentlemen shook hands with Theophilus 
very cordially and condescendingly, and the 
ladies kissed his lovely bride — who didn't seem 
to appreciate the honor at all ! 

"Now, tell me," said Couponby, turning 
round again, and seizing me by the hand, "tell 
me how I can show my regard for you ? Come 
down on the street, and I will put you up on 
stocks and make your fortune." 

I shook my head. " I thank you, sir," I 
replied; "but I have resolved to forsake all 
questionable modes of life, and to try and earn 
my living honestly. My lease expires to-mor- 
row, and then I am going to try my fortune in 
the West. If you really wish to do me a favor, 
you can, by assisting my friend, Mr. Whiske- 
man, who is, I am told, a capable, painstaking 
lawyer. " 

"That is enough," said the old broker, "I 
will make him secretary and counsel to the 
Coney Island and Behring Straits Railroad Com- 
pany, of which I am president, and if I find 
the right stuff in him — his fortune will be made." 

"If you're going out West, "said old Fluze, com- 
ing up on the other side, and taking me by the arm, 
"wouldn't you like to be superintendent of a manu- 
factory I am building at Omaha — with a good salary 
and fine prospects? And I'll loan you money — on 
first mortgage, you know — and you can invest in real 
estate. It's going to be a great place." 

A Bohemian is naturally restless and dislikes obli- 
gation ; but, on consideration, I thought it best to 
accept his offer. My duties are not very arduous, and 
I have devoted some of my leisure time to writing 
out this true version of my experience in the Elope- 
ment Office. —(The late) S. W. Tut/le. 



PICTURESQUE EUROPE. 



It is not so difficult to understand the interest 
which attaches in all minds to relics of the past, and 
especially to old buildings or their ruins. In a cer- 
tain sense, what has been, is. The deeds of our an- 
cestors, whether written in the pages of history or in 
the more enduring monuments which their industry 
has left us, belong to us, and not the most cynical can 
entirely resist the charm wrought by their inspection. 
The most self-assertive New Man, the most strenuous 
supporter of the superiority of to-day over yesterday, 




THE REAPER. 

can not divest himself of all interest in their examina- 
tion. He loves, in spite of himself, to compare what 
we do with what they did, and is not content with as- 
suming our present superiority unless he can prove it 
by actual comparisons. 

Herein, we suspect, lies one of the great charms, for 
Americans, in European travel. Nature has done as 
much for America as for any other land ; but America 
can show us no ruined castles and palaces, no evi- 
dences of the glories of a past civilization or of the 
horrors of past wars. To Americans the Middle Ages 
are scarcely more than the name of an epoch, the 
Dark Ages a blank, and the Romans, the Greeks, the 
Barbarians, myths. To go, therefore, where the land 



is redolent of the real presence of these dwellers in the 
past ; to tread the paths their feet have followed ; to 
gaze upon the works their hands have shaped, the 
homes in which they have lived, plotted, loved, hated 
and died, can never cease to be an attractive pilgrim- 
age for all thoughtful souls. 

Courtyard of Matzen Castle. 

The lower valley of the Inn, though less thickly 
strewn with medieval castles and their ruins than the 
other valleys of the Tyrol — chiefly because it was in 
the Middle Ages less of a thoroughfare than they — is, 
nevertheless, not without those attractions to the 
tourist. Among them, on the right bank of the 
river, and a short distance from the great sum- 
mer resort of those inhabitants of Munich who 
can not afford longer excursions from their su- 
perheated home, are three such castles, Matzen, 
Lichtwehr and Kropfsberg, of which the first is 
considered most interesting, chiefly on account 
of its tower, which is said to date from the times 
of the Romans. Indeed, learned antiquarians 
have endeavored to fix upon this as the site of 
the Roman Masciacum, and the folk-lore of the 
region tells of a Roman town which once stood 
in the fields hard by. How much truth there 
may be in the conjectures of the learned, or the 
traditions of the peasantry, it is impossible to 
say ; but it is certain that the castle is very an- 
cient, being already old in the year 1300, when 
our authentic knowledge of it commences. At 
that time it formed part of the possessions of the 
Lords of Freundberg, who held it until 1468, 
I when it changed hands, and in the next hun- 
dred and twenty years was owned by no less 
than five different families. In 1589 it came 
into the possession of the rich Fuggers, those 
Rothschilds of the Middle Ages, who, about 
that time, became of importance in this region 
by opening successful mines — an operation 
which has usually had the result of making 
those engaged in it of importance in all ages. 
There is always something fascinating in min- 
ing, it seems — but only seems — so much like 
getting something for nothing, which is what all 
mankind wants. 

To recur to the Castle of Matzen. It is sup- 
posed that to those rich commoners — the pro- 
genitors of a line of princes — are due the lofty 
corridors and spacious halls of the castle. They 
held it until the year 1734, when it came into 
the hands of the Counts Von Pfeiffersberg, in 
whose possession it remained until recent times. 
It is now the property of a rich English gentle- 
man who has devoted himself to the study of 
the history of the Tyrol in the Middle Ages. 
His researches in the castle have resulted in the 
discovery of at least one room which had been 
heretofore unknown. 

Our illustration shows the narrow courtyard 
of the castle, flanked by the high walls of the 
main building, and giving, through the arched 
doorway, a glimpse of the old Roman tower, 
which forms, as we have said, the chief glory of 
the structure. In its centre, too, is the old well 
with its stone curbing, which has given water to 
who can tell how many generations of thirsty 
mortals? Who can tell, too, how much of gos- 
sip and of love-making has gone on around its 
margin, even as the two figures shown in the 
picture are chatting by jt now ? From the Latin amo 
to the German lieben, what conjugations of the one 
universal verb has it not heard ? 

Ruins at Limburg. 

In absorbing, as she did in 1866, that part of the 
Palatinate which had been known as Hesse-Cassel, 
and later as Hesse-Nassau, Prussia acquired territory 
which had a special title to the attention of traveling 
Americans, for it was from here that the mercenaries 
used by England during the war against the Colonies, 
were drawn. Frederick II., the notorious Frederick, 
as he is sometimes called, is said to have received 
from the British Government, during our Revolution- 
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ary War, no less than fifteen millions of dollars for the 
services of his troops in America. 

The whole of the Palatinate, as it is still sometimes 
called, although long expunged from the map of Eu- 
rope as a separate province, is filled with relics of the 
remote past. Time was when the title of Count Pala- 
tine was eagerly sought for and proudly borne ; when 
the region was thought worth fighting for ; and its sur- 
face is still scarred with wounds received in old wars. 
Among the towns, once among the most important of 
the Palatinate, is Limburg on the Lahn, a few miles 
northeast from Ems, and now of little consequence 
except for its past. During the Middle Ages it 
ranked next to Wiesbaden, and here the cele- 
brated "Limburg Chronicle" was begun in 1336 
and kept for more than two hundred years, fur- 
nishing one of the most important sources of 
German history. One of the chief attractions 
of the town now is its Cathedral of St. George, 
with its famous seven towers of mixed Byzan- 
tine and Gothic architecture. The ruins in the 
neighborhood, dating back beyond any authen- 
tic history, are also sought by all visitors as 
among the most striking of the relics of a for- 
gotten time. It is of some of these, unsurpassed 
in their grandeur, that we give an illustration. 



trians, and at its summit a long, inverted image of the 
Arc de Triomphe ; and from the dripping leaves of the 
trees came the complaining notes of birds at the tar- 
diness of summer. But nevertheless the Salon opened 
— the long-looked-for day arrived, with 4,033 works 
of art. Since its opening, rain or shine, each morn- 
ing has witnessed a long line of impatient waiters, as 
one sees at the doors of a theatre waiting for the hour 
for opening. Each day from 10,000 to 15,000 per- 
sons have been admitted. Upon the free days — 
these are two, Thursday and Sunday — that figure 
amounts to 30,000 and 3 5, 000 visitors. The price of 



ARTISTIC SILVERWORK. 



Among the attractions at the Philadelphia Ex- 
hibition the display in articles of positive artistic 
merit in silver may be reckoned among the most 
powerful. Always eagerly sought for, it would 
still seem as though there had been, in the last 
few years, a veritable renaissance in this direc- 
tion, the day seeming to have come when artists 
were resolved to try and outdo the deeds, if not 
of Cellini, at least of all the lesser lights of his 
day. France has taken a leading position in 
this race for artistic honors, though she has 
been closely pressed — it remains to be seen if 
she has not been surpassed — by both England 
and America. Her display at Philadelphia, es- 
pecially at the. opening, was not, however, quite 
all that was expected of it. This certainly should 
not be set down to a lack of skill on the part of 
French artists, as is shown by the examples of 
which we give illustrations, and which will repay 
careful study both on account of elegance of de- 
sign and perfection of execution. 

The design on the vase, styled ' ' The Educa- 
tion of Achilles, " represents the Centaur Chiron 
training the youthful son of Peleus in running, 
thus endowing the future hero with that fleet- 
ness of foot for which Homer has made him 
celebrated. The design is a spirited one, and 
the accuracy and delicacy with which it, as well 
as the two supporting figures, the surrounding 
wreath and the other ornamentation, is executed, 
are faithfully reproduced in the engraving. 

The other piece which we give, i l The Reap- 
er," has as its chief feature a female figure, ad- 
mirable in both pose and expression. Nothing 
could excel the unstudied grace of the attitude, 
and nothing better befit the maiden of the har- 
vest than the firm, healthy muscles of the well- 
rounded limbs, and the free, joyous expression 
of the open, pleasant face. Almost as much 
praise may be bestowed on the agricultural 
scenes at the base, of which the life-like milk- 
ing-time, seen in the picture, is a fair example. For 
an agricultural prize, for which it was intended, this 
piece of work may be pronounced perfect. 




ART IN PARIS. 



The Opening of the Salon. 

The rain for days had fallen almost incessantly. 
Eyes were upturned to the heavens hoping to find 
an opening in the clouds ; but the widespread canopy 
of gray was unbroken, and the rain came down in 
uncomfortable quantities. The Champs Elysees was 
only a long, wide avenue of water reflecting inverted 
images of a few jogging cabs and splashing pedes- 



PRIZE VASE. 

admittance for the other days is one franc (twenty 
cents), and for the first week there was paid in en- 
trance fees $20,955. 27,914 catalogues were sold at 
twenty cents each, making $5,582.80. These figures 
may be received as representing each succeeding week. 
Upon entering, immediately before you is the gar- 
den wherein is placed the sculpture among plants and 
flowers domestic and exotic. On your right and left 
are broad, white limestone stairways, up which a pla- 
toon of soldiers may conveniently march abreast ; while 
on the walls, as you ascend the stair, hang fine pieces 
of old Gobelin tapestry. These stairs — the right 
turning to the left, the left turning to the right — land 
you in the vestibule, where, as the walls rise unen- 



cumbered to the roof, are hung the large cartoons, or 
designs for works yet to be completed. Here, just 
opposite to the entrance to the Square Salon, is spread 
the grand cartoon by Pierre Puvis de Chavannes — a 
pupil of Ary Scheffer and M. Couture. It is larger 
than the ' ' Era of the Reformation, " by Kaulbach, ex- 
hibited in New York some years ago, and as a work 
of art perhaps superior, being more classical in its ar- 
rangement. But we will speak of this cartoon in 
another letter. Let us pass to the painting, whisper- 
ing in your ear, as we force ourselves in, that those 
who lament the decadence of the grand art should see 
that cartoon. But now we are in the Square 
[ Salon. Before us is a great crowd of moving 
figures before a certain picture, and we will add 
one to the group, waiting our opportunity to see 
I what so attracts them, which is "The Flower 
Market," by Firmin Girard. You tremble and 
shiver, at first, with the thought, "Good gra- 
cious ! what a long time it must have taken him 
to paint those flowers ; " but after careful ex- 
amination you say, "No, not so long;" and 
you do not think they represent flowers ex- 
actly : they look hard and opaque, and you 
know flowers in the sun are transparent and ten 
times brighter than in shadow, and these flow- 
ers are in the sunlight. As the picture is pur- 
chased by an American for $20,000, it is of 
some importance to us to know exactly for 
what that money is paid. The late A. T. 
Stewart offered $10,000 for it; the painter 
wished more, and, as it was an American who 
offered, he hoped to double the amount and 
succeeded, but with another person. 

Upon three days each week, in certain quar- 
ters of Paris, there are held flower markets — for 
Parisians of both sexes passionately love flowers 
— and the one this picture represents is the one 
held on Quai Desaix, near Notre Dame. In the 
left middle plane of the work is seen a bit of 
old Paris, the tower of the ancient Palace of 
Justice, and the Conciergerie built in 987 ; in 
the background, to the right, is the Tuileries, 
the Pont au Change, under which you see the 
smoke from a passing boat, which is your only 
suggestion of the presence of the river Seine ; 
the foreground is occupied by the sellers of 
flowers, the flowers, the purchasers, a few cabs 
and other vehicles. The first impression is 
that the work is flat ; for the extreme distance 
is as near, or, to speak artistically, on the same 
plane, as the figures in the foreground. You 
notice the figures are well drawn, posed and 
grouped, but they are not round ; you say the 
sun shines, but you do not feel its warmth ; the 
flowers are bright — so are bits of mosaic which 
they resemble. A great mass of little flowers 
in the full brilliancy of the sun, who can count 
them ? Impossible ! It becomes one blaze of 
dazzling color formed into groups by the variety 
of color and shadows. Here and there a larger 
flower than the rest attracts the eye by its greater 
brilliancy. Atmosphere is totally lacking, and 
that, too, in a country where the opposite side 
of the street on fine days is perceptibly blue 
with intervening air. In the picture you may 
see every little mark — the divisions of the win- 
dows in the buildings across the river. The 
eye finds no rest, and becomes in a little while 
disagreeably fatigued. In fact, there is a great 
something wanting. Though it is bright, the sun 
does not shine, and this inattention to the effect of 
air destroys altogether the effect of light. We will 
leave this remarkable work by quoting a passage from 
the Figaro : " 'The Flower Market/ all glittering in 
the sun — the houses, the figures, the flowers — all 
are pushed to the extreme limit. One hundred thou- 
sand francs! Brave Americans! May heaven give 
them health and prosperity ! As for us, without dis- 
owning the formidable ability of M. Girard, we shall 
see, without any excess of emotion, his ' Flower Mar- 
ket ' start for New York on board of one of the Atlan- 
tic steamers : it is less a good picture than an object 
of high curiosity. " This style of painting will always 



